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T he elements of the middle school concept are 
widely practiced, but are they equally rffective 
in all schools? The resjits of a study conducted 
by the Charles A. Dana Center at the University of 
Texas at Austin for the U.S Department of Edu- 
cation during the 2001-02 school year showed that 
elements of the middle school concept can lead to 
improved student performance, even in high-poverty 
schools This article describes common elements of 
the middle school concept found across the study 
schools and discuses how the schools supported 
implementation of these elements 
The middle school concept is based on develop- 
mentally and academically appropriate guidelines 
for children during the transition between elemen- 
tary school and high school. 

\Nh\\eTurning Points has provided a foundation 
for the middle school model, its concepts overlap 
with a larger body of work on middle grades educa- 
tion. Distilling this larger corpus into common 
themes, the research on middle schools sjggests that 
succesful middle schools share a belief in excellence 
and equity for all; a challenging curriculum with 
high expectations and the provision of expert 
instructional methods that prepare all students to 
achieve at higher levels; a collaborative school 
environment that shares a developmental ly and 
intellectually appropriate purpose; and a partnership 
involving parents and the larger community in 
supporting student learning (Charles A. Dana 
Center, 1999; Geiser & Berman, 2000; Jackson & 
Davis, 2000; Mayer, Mullens, & Moore, 2001; 
National Middle School Association, 2001; 

Southern Regional Education Board, 1999). 


While there is little disagreement about the value 
of these elements of the middle school concept, 
there is concern about the efficacy of the middle 
school concept in practice. It is the position of some 
that it is not the concept that is suspect but rather 
the implementation of the concept that is at isue. 
Dickinson and Butler (2001) sjggested six factors 
that contribute to the arrested development of 
middle schools These factors include incremental 
implementation of the model, lack of teacher 
education programs and licensure that focus on the 
middleschool level, lack of attention to curriculum, 
failure of organizations to fully realize leadership for 
the middle level, absence of research to sjstain the 
middleschool concept, and an overall misjnder- 
standing of the original concept. These concerns 
suggest that if the middle school concept is to be 



Adequately attended to, low income learners do succeed. 
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effectively established in middle level schools, the 
larger context surround! ng middle grades education 
needs to be understood. 

While Dickinson and Butler (2001) raised several 
important isues, this article addreses only the 
incremental implementation of the model and the 
attention to curriculum. It focuses on examples of 
high-performing, high-poverty middle schools that 
have successfully implemented elements of the 
middle school concept with careful attention to 
curriculum. The study team at the Charles A. Dana 
Center selected and visited seven high-performing, 
high-poverty turnaround middle schools acros the 
nation to understand how they were able to 
improve student performance. 

Seven public, open enrollment schools were 
selected for participation in this study based on stu- 
dent performance in mathematics and reading on 
state-administered standardized tests The schools 
selected had atypical middle grades configuration 
and had a strong growth rate in reading and mathe- 
matics performance for at least the three-year period 
between 1997-98 and 1999-2000. The schools also 
had at least 50% of the student population partici- 
pating in the free or reduced-price lunch program. 

Elements of the Middle School Concept 
Found Across Sites 

The schools in this study demonstrated several 
concepts from the Turning Points model. Like that 
model, they shared a common focus on excellence 
and equity, resulting in high expectations for all 
students Schools implemented thoughtful school 
structures which emphasized smaller learning com- 
munities Additionally, the schools relied on a staff 
that understood the developmental needsof this age 
group and invested significant time in attending to 
individual students 

Driven by a common purpose 

Research sjggeststhat students perform better in 
schools that have high academic expectations (Bryk, 
Lee, & Holland, 1993; Chubb & Moe, 1990). The 
Southern Regional Education Board has come to 
similar conclusions in their examinations of middle 
schools (1998; 1999). One of the key premises of 
the Improving America's Schools Act (1994) is that 
high-poverty schools will generate greater student 
achievement if they are held to a clear set of chal- 
lenging standards that are equivalent to the stan- 
dards expected of all other children in the state. 


This finding has been sjpported by the research of 
the Consortium for Policy Research in Education 
(Maxell, 1998). 

Consistent with this research, staff at the seven 
schools in this study hold high expectations for 
their students and believe that all students can learn 
and deserve to learn. Holding high expectations is a 
characteristic they recognize and view as important 
to their succes. Asa part of this focus, adults in 
these schools accept responsibility for student learn- 
ing and set high expectations for themselves and 
their students. 


Adults in these schools set high expectations 
for themselves and their students. 


For example, the staff at Rockcastle County 
Middle School in Mount Vernon, Kentucky, value 
setting and maintaining high expectations A staff 
member explained how "not accepting failure from 
our students, having high expectations, and being 
able to vocalize those expectations to our students, 

... I would credit as one of the major things [that 
improved student performance]." There isthe expec- 
tation that students will do whatever it takes to 
succeed and that staff members will provide what- 
ever supports are necesary to help them succeed. 

Equity is an important part of the common pur- 
pose in these schools. These schools make sjre that 
students from low-income backgrounds and minority 
students receive the same standard of education as 
other students A student's background and prior 
academic performance do not pass as reasons to 
lower expectations The principal at Memorial 
M iddle &hool in Eagle Pass, Texas, shared the way 
her school avoids the attitudes that could lead them 
to accept lesfrom students: 

One of the first [changes] was high expectations 
Don't come and tell me that this is a poor Mexican 
child and he comes from the barrio and everything. 

No, no, no. I don't want you to come and tell me ... 
that we have absolutely no jurisdiction over [a child] 
while he's at home. When he crosses that street and 
begets in here— what are we doing about that child? 

At these schools, equity means attention to all 
students Like all other students, special needs stu- 
dents, such as those receiving special education 
services or English as a Second Language (ESL) 
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services, are expected to meet high expectations 
AtTonasket Middle School in Tonasket, Washington, 
for example, the staff makes an effort to include 
students receiving special education services in 
mainstream clases and hold them to the same state 
standards other students are held to. At Hambrick 
Middle School in Aldine, Texas, ESL teachers have 
moved away from the suggested state curriculum 
because they feel that it is not challenging. Other 
schools, like Inman Middle School in Atlanta, 
Georgia, focus on providing all students with high- 
level material by placing more students in gifted and 
talented clasesand by teaching Algebra I in the 
eighth grade. Staff at these schools understand that 
equity is not a value that is applied only when it is 
easy or convenient. It is a value that affects their 
daily decision making. 


Equity is an important part of the common 
purpose in these schoois. 


Thoughtful school structures 

How schools organize time and space matters. Staff 
at the study schools carefully think through and 
plan arrangements that make the most sense for 
their unique settings. While only one of these/en 
schools implements a specific middle school model. 
Turning Points: Preparing American Youth for the 21st 
Century (Carnegie Council on Adolescent Develop- 
ment, 1989), all study schools use structures that 
reflect elements of the middle school concept. All 
study schools implement most of the following 
school structures: localized student teams, common 
planning time for teachers, and block scheduling. 

Student teams. Middle school literature supports 
smaller school arrangements to increase the attention 
given to individual students (Jackson & Davis, 2000; 
National Middle School Association, 2001; Southern 
Regional Education Board, 1998). Six of the seven 
schools implement student teams. Staff at the study 
schools note that the team concept helps the schools 
seem smaller and more intimate, especially in large 
schools By creating teams, staff have daily interac- 
tions with a subset of the student population, mak- 
ing the middle school experience less intimidating 
and creating a stronger sense of belonging. Student 
teams also interact with the same group of teachers, 
helping to develop a stronger team identity. Teachers 


benefit from the smaller arrangement because they 
have more opportunity to develop a deeper under- 
standing of the students' knowledge and abilities. 

A teacher at Memorial Junior High School explains 
how this benefits the students: 

We see a different side of students. I may have some- 
one who's not comfortable with science and I can- 
not get that child to perform at all. [Team teachers] 
sit down and I'll find out that [the student is] awe- 
some in [another subject area]. It's usually, if they're 
not good in science, it's the language arts where they 
excel. And they'll show me examples and I'll think, 
"Oh, this child can write?" I didn't even know they 
could write. Because they won't for me but they will 
for their language arts [teacher]. So you get to see 
different sides of the students 

By clustering teams within the building, these 
schools are also able to reduce transition times. For 
example, Pocomoke Middle School in Pocomoke 
City, Maryland, locates grade level teams within the 
same areas so that students do not have to travel far 
to change classes. Several schools eliminate the use 
of bellsso that students are not all dismised from 
clases at the same time These strategies foster a safe 
and peaceful school climate. 

Common planning time for teachers. Research by 
Lein, Johnson, and Ragland (1997) found that the 
staff of sjccessful, high-poverty elementary schools 
spent a considerable amount of time collaborating 
around instructional isues. Similarly, Pointek and 
Dwyer (1998) suggested that teachers in sjccessful 
schools were continuously working together to 
improve learning opportunities for students A study 
of the Michigan Middle School Initiative noted that 
student achievement in reading and mathematics 
improved in schools when teachers had weekly 
planning time together (Jackson & Davis, 2000). 

All study schools value common planning time 
and arrange teachers' schedules to accommodate 
common planning time. Staff at the study schools 
use common planning time to discuss curricular 
isues, developmental isues, and instructional prac- 
tices A teacher at JFK Middle School in Utica, New 
York, explained, "You're on the same page and you 
Just feel like... you're all part of the same team 
trying to do the same thing." 

Teachers at these schools use common planning 
time to solve daily problems and share thei r profes 
sional knowledge. For example, if a whole das has 
difficulty with a particular concept, a teacher can 
addressthisisuewith other team teachers to come 
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up with a new approach. Often, teachers use this 
time to plan lesons that address the same concepts 
across disciplines so that students gain exposure to 
material through different teachers and in different 
contexts Through common planning, teachers also 
attend to students' developmental needs based on 
collective knowledge. A Tonasket M iddle School 
teacher illustrates this point: "So we're always talk- 
ing about what we need to do for this student; are 
you having trouble with this student; how can we 
benefit this student; what do we need to do to make 
him succeed?" 

Block scheduling. Five of the seven schools use 
traditional block scheduling in which students alter- 
nate the clasesthey attend each day so that das 
periods are lengthened. While block scheduling Isa 
controversial isue, some research into the schedul- 
ing modd has shown that if it is implemented with 
support and proper teacher training, it can improve 
school climate, student attendance, and student 
achievement (Rettig & Canady, 1999). The teachers 
at the study schooisfind the arrangement useful. 
The main benefit of this arrangement for teachers is 
more time to teach in-depth lesons during das 
According to a teacher at Hambrick Middle School, 
"With a 50-minute das, you wouldn't have that 
time [to cover a lesson]." Teachers tend to break the 
time into a series of activities. For example, a 
Tonasket M iddle School teacher explained how the 
schedule provides flexibility to take advantage of the 
students' productivity and make adjustments 
depending on student interest level: 

I've got three or four things I want to do during that 
period. And the nice thing about that isthat [if] 
they're getting frustrated ... [you can] save it for 
tomorrow. And let's go on to this next thing I have. 

... You've got the freedom to do what you want, and 
also, the block schedule gives you the freedom to 
adjust the times and you just kind of read the class. 


Attention to individual students 

A consistent feature of each of these seven schools is 
their commitment to holding students to high stan- 
dards and helping them meet these standards by 
attending to them on an individual basis These 
seven schools stand apart from other schools not 
because they have teachers who are willing to give 
students additional time— teachers do this every day 
in schools across the country— but because these 
schools develop systematic strategies to ensure that 
all students receive the additional attention they 


need. They have structures in place to make sure stu- 
dents are known by adults They also have systems 
to identify students who are in danger of failing so 
that additional sjpportscan be provided. Students 
have opportunities to attend after-school programs 
that are both academically and non-academically 
oriented and to attain additional academic instruction 
in areas of need during the school day. Additionally, 
school staff provide transition programs to help 
students adjust to middle school. 

Extending the school day. These schools recognize 
that for them to achieve their goal of each child 
attaining academic success, they have to provide 
students with additional resources, typically in the 
form of services extending beyond the regular 
school day. These schools are systematic in their 
approach to providing these services, both in the 
way they identify students at risk and in the way 
they work together to ensjre that sjfficient pro- 
grams are available to meet the needs of all students 
In addition to before- and after-school tutoring 
programs, formal after-school programs provide 
students both academic and developmental growth 
opportunities as well as a sense of belonging to 
the school. 


How schools organize time and 
space matters. 


fractured academic support programs. Staff 
members give significant amounts of their time, 
both before and after school, to students who need 
additional help with coursework. At most schools, 
the team structure helps staff members coordinate 
after-school activities so that someone from each 
subject is available each day. This support is formal 
and consistent rather than haphazard. 

When it is discovered that students are not receiv- 
ing the services they need, efforts are made to ensure 
they get them. In these situations, staff members do 
not simply make themselves available for those stu- 
dents who choose to take advantage of thei r offers; 
they insist that students take advantage of these 
opportunities by not allowing students to opt out. 

After-school programs. Many of the seven studied 
schools use grant funds to establish strong after- 
school programs, and others use the assistance of 
outside agencies to help staff these programs. At 
Rockcastle County M iddle School, grants provide 
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significant funds for after-school programming. 

Some of these programs provide academically 
focused opportunities for project-based learning. But 
staff members also recognize that these programs 
help students find a sense of belonging at the 
school. One grant coordinator explained that their 
program sought to work with students who were not 
already involved in other things because research 
showed that students who become involved in some 
sort of extracurricular activity by the time they 
graduate from middle school are more likely to stay 
in school. 


These schools are systematic in their 
approach to providing extended services 
to at-risk students. 


Pocomoke Middle School also received grant 
funds to run an after-school program that includes 
some academic clubs as well as other kinds of 
extracurricular activities such as swimming. These 
kinds of programs provide students additional 
academic sjpport, opportunities to develop mentor- 
ing relationships with adults, and safe and positive 
environments during after school hours 

Expanding academic opportunities. These seven 
schools not only provide time outside of the school 
day to reinforce academic skills, but they also care- 
fully structure the school day so that students who 
need extra academic sjpport in certain subject areas 
have access to it. This means some students may 
have to give up an elective das to take an additional 
das in a core subject area. 

jFK Middle School offers Academic Intervention 
Services (AIS), funded by the state of New York, to 
students who need additional help in English 
Language Arts and mathematics. AIS tutorials are 
written directly into the students' schedules so that 
they become an official course Hambrick Middle 
School schedules students into additional academic 
claseswhen they are struggling. Other schools, like 
Inman M iddle School, use academically oriented 
dectiveclasesto help students shore up skills 
Heiping students transition. The educators in 
these schools recognize the need to help incoming 
middleschool students feel safe in their new envi- 
ronments A Rockcastle County Middle School 
teacher notes 


Kids come to us in sixth grade having had two, 
maybe three teachers their entire school career, and 
they're hit with six or sa/en of us on a team, plus 
the exploratory teachers plus the gym teachers, plus 
the big building, and it's truly a big transition. 

Recognizing that thistimecan be difficult, 
schools do a number of things to create an atmos- 
phere that helps students adjust easily. This is done 
by collaborating with the elementary schoolsto 
help students understand what middleschool will 
be like and by providing students access to a social 
support network. 

At several schools, students are provided the 
opportunity to visit the middle school during the 
spring semester before they graduate from elemen- 
tary school. At Rockcastle County M iddle School, 
they assign students to their sixth grade teams 
before the end of their fifth grade year so that stu- 
dents know what to expect and do not have to 
spend their sjmmers feeling anxious about the 
coming fall. Additionally, they allow each student to 
select one friend that will be aligned to his or her 
homeroom class so that they will be guaranteed to 
see a familiar face when they start middleschool. 
Inman Middle School staff members provide incom- 
ing sixth graders a weeklong transition program in 
july before they begin school. During this time, 
counselors and teachers work with students on study 
skills as well as help them begin to feel comfortable 
in the middleschool setting. 

Staff members from all of the study schools are 
personally involved in the succes of individual 
students Students understand the degree to which 
adults in their schools are invested in them, and 
they express appreciation for this individual atten- 
tion. Staff members carefully track individual stu- 
dents' progres and work collaboratively to make 
sure that each student is provided the additional 
services they need in order to besuccesful. This 
happens with the support of outside agencies that 
provide the necessary resources for these additional 
services. It is doubtful that these seven schools could 
have demonstrated the level of sjccessthey have 
without this individual attention and the additional 
supports that these schools have managed to provide. 

Building the Capacity of the System 

These strategies and practices would be less success- 
ful if these seven schools did not value building the 
capacity of the system. By providing staff with the 
necessary support, training, and expertise, these 
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schools created an infrastructure to maintain 
improvement. Using data to focus curriculum and 
instruction, investing in ongoing professional 
development, and providing resources to support 
these efforts were ways study schools effectively 
built their capacity. 

Using data to focus curriculum and instruction 

Lein, Johnson, and Ragland (1997) found that in 
succ^ul high-poverty elementary schools, curricu- 
lum and instruction were focused toward getting 
every student to reach challenging academic goals 
The schools they looked at tended to make decisions 
about curricular and instructional isues based on 
careful consideration of student achievement data. 
Thus, if approaches were not working to achieve the 
desired objectives, they were often modified, supple- 
mented, or eliminated. 

The schools in thisstudy all use data to determine 
areas of need and focus curriculum and instruction. 
School staff receive training on how to use data to 
guide them in this proces. This training comes from 
both the district level and from outside consultants 
when the additional help is necessary. Rockcastle 
County M iddle School brings people in to "talk 
about where the data says we are, where we think 
we want to go, and how are we going to get there." 
Teachers and school staff are taught how to disaggre- 
gate data into more meaningful components that 
indicate specific areas of need. 

In addition to using state asessment data, schools 
also generate their own data through benchmark 
testing. Many schools in thisstudy administer 
regular student asessmentsto document how well 
students are progresing on designated content and 
skills Generally, school principals monitor data 
closely. At JFK Middle School, the principal asks 
teachers to document all the services they make 
availablefor students who are experiencing diffi- 
culties and to document how far students have 
progressed on a weekly basis 

Schools not only examine current data, but also 
take advantage of longitudinal data. Tonasket 
M iddle School and Pocomoke M iddle School , for 
example, obtain the elementary school test data of 
sixth graders so that the teachers are able to analyze 
the skill level of each incoming student to empha- 
size certain areas and to lay a strong foundation 
on which students can build as they move through 
the grades 

Data is also used to address non-academic isues 
that affect student performance, sjch as attendance 


and discipline. At Hambrick M iddle School, a coach 
reviewed attendance data and found that student 
athletes who have physical education last period are 
more likely to attend after-school practice. The 
coach convinced the administration to alter student 
schedules accordingly. At Inman Middle School, 
teachers discovered that several students who lacked 
basic school sjppliesand were scoring poorly on 
asesments shared the same address in a govern- 
ment housing complex. The staff contacted the Boys 
and GirlsClub serving those students and enlisted 
their help in providing these students and their 
families with basic social services and school supplies. 


Students who become involved in some 
sort of extracurricular activity are more 
likely to stay in school. 


Ongoing and tailored professional development 

Research sjggeststhat a school's approach to profes- 
sional development is most effective when tied to 
student improvement, linked with standards, and 
integrated into teachers' daily work (Southern 
Regional Education Board, 1998; Sparks, 1997). 
Darling-Hammond (2000) found that teachers' 
expertise was the most important factor in determin- 
ing student achievement. A U.S Department of 
Education report (2001), concluded that profesional 
development was one of three factors asociated 
with improved student performance on state asses- 
ments Killion (1999) concluded, "Teachers who are 
lifelong learners are more likely to adapt to the 
growing demands and challenges of educating 
middle grades students," (p. 6). Experts emphasize 
the need to increase both the pedagogical and con- 
tent knowledge of teachers Teachers with a richer 
understanding of their subject area and a richer 
understanding of how students from diverse back- 
grounds learn will be the most prepared to imple- 
ment succesful practices. 

M ost of the study schools make a considerable 
investment in developing the capacity of teachers to 
deliver high-quality content and instruction. Many 
of these schools are parting from traditional profes- 
sional development, focusing on more in-depth and 
ongoing professional development rather than one- 
time workshops For example, teachers at Rockcastle 
County M iddle School identified a need for training 
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in howto improve student writing. The middle 
school formed a partnership with a University of 
Kentucky writing professor. All teachers, regardless of 
subject area, take his semester-long class on how to 
develop students' writing. Teachers work from their 
own student writing samples in the class 

Most every school visited has a designated staff 
member or members as in-house curriculum special- 
ists Their primary responsibility is to sjpport teach- 
ers The curriculum specialists have daily discusions 
with teachers around their specific needs They are 
expected to observe clases regularly and discuss 
teachers' content and instructional choices They 
are also available to model lessons and provide 
curriculum resources 

Some schools, like Pocomoke Middle School and 
Inman M iddle School, provide teachers time to visit 
one another's clasrooms and discus what they 
observe so they can learn from each other. Teachers 
at JFK Middle School also use peer coaching as a 
profesional development tool. Each teacher is 
paired with someone from a different department. 
Throughout the year, they observe each other's das- 
rooms and focus on certain domains they want to 
improve, such as leson ddivery. After the observa- 
tions, they discus ways to improve. 

Teaming is another capacity building element. 
During common planning times, teachers are able 
to share strategies and ideas that have helped them 
besuccesful with their students This exchange 
of information is ongoing and very specific to the 
students they teach. At Memorial Junior High 
School common planning time also allows for 
collaboration and for the integration of curriculum. 
One teacher explains: 

We get to share ideas and if something worked for 
me ... I get to share it with the rest of the teachers. 

And the same thing goes for them, if they presented 
aiesson ... and the kids were abie to understand it 
and do weii with it, then we incorporate it into ours. 


Expanded vision of resources 

These high-poverty middle schools use resources 
effectively to enhance student performance. 
Although these schools are considered high-poverty 
according to the percentage of students participating 
in the federal free or reduced-price lunch program, 
they find ways to bring in additional resources to 
meet the needs of their students. For example, 
Rockcastle County M iddle School organizes teams 
and in some cases hires consultants to help them 


write competitive grant applications Almost all 
these schools examine how existing funds are being 
spent and redistribute money to better support their 
goal of having all students achieve. For example, 
some schools use existing profesional development 
funds to pay teachers a stipend for the time they 
spend developing curriculum. Others use these 
funds to pay for substitutes so that teachers have 
additional time to observe each other and share pro- 
fessional knowledge. Schools choose to more closely 
align how Title I money is distributed with Title I 
legislative mandates. In every case, the schools move 
from funding one or two teachers designated as Title 
I resource teachers to sharing this money acrosthe 
campus to support additional tutoring programs, 
profesional development, and the acquisition of 
needed materials. 

Additionally, the schools take a broad view of 
resources that includes more than money. Schools 
spend time developing human capital. JFK Middle 
School staff formed mutually beneficial relationships 
with local businesses. Inman Middle School encour- 
aged colleges to use their middle school campus as 
an incubator for student teachers, formed alliances 
with community organizations to provide volunteers 
for formal tutoring and mentoring programs, and 
asked community volunteers to spend time mentor- 
ing students and sponsoring after-school programs 
Finally, school staff were given the time and 
support required to coordinate these efforts so 
that additional resources did not resjit in the 
duplication of services. Rather, resources were 
aligned toward the goal of improving student 
performance through different means. 

Conclusion 

While Dickinson and Butler (2001) argued the 
middle school concept hasexpaienced "arrested 
development," the findings from the schools we 
visited suggest that some schools are able to have 
success implementing elements of the middle 
school concept rather than the whole concept 
approach the authors advocate. In the seven study 
schools, we saw one school that systematically 
implemented the middle school concept in its 
entirety. More commonly, these schools imple- 
mented diffaent elements of the middle school 
concept at different times. What made the schools 
successful in this work was not that they chose to 
implement parts of the middle school concept 
but that they approached their work with care, 
thought, and a commitment to collaboration. 
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Schools in this study selected areas of need to target 
first, adapted elements of the middle school concept 
to fit unique settings, and revisited their progress 
with these efforts 
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Using Middle ScfioolJoumel for Professional Development 


To get ideas for using the articles in this issue for 
staff development visit www.nmsa.org and click on 
"Services and Resources" "Middle School Journal," 
and "Using Middle School Journal for Profesional 
Development," September 2004 issue. 
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